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Kodak reports to laboratories on: 


film you can switch from black to white and back again (and again) ...a movie camera 
for high altitudes and latitudes... bloody business at Fall River 


We pre-expose, you de-expose 
and re-expose 

Great reputations for cleverness 
around the laboratory have been 
built by that happy breed who carry 
around scraps of information like 
the following to bring forth at mo- 
ments of decision: 

There is a film (called Kodak Au- 
topositive Film and sold by Kodak 
Industrial and Graphic Arts deal- 
ers) which comes from the factory 
with a stupendous latent blackness 
that can be wiped clean with yellow 
light and be put back with white 
light. The density it gives, if devel- 
oped and fixed without exposure, is 
6, which means that light passing 
through is attenuated by a factor of 
1,000,000. If before processing, how- 
ever, 3,000 foot-candles of illumina- 
tion fall for two minutes on the film 
through a piece of Kodagraph Sheet- 
ing, Yellow, the same development 
and fixation leave it almost as clear 
as window glass. A briefer exposure 
without the yellow sheeting restores 
the latent density. One can swing 
back and forth thus dozens of times. 
The principle is simply that radia- 
tion of wavelength shorter than 420 
my builds latent density and radia- 
tion from 420 my to 750 mu cuts it. 


K- 100 in the cold 


“Walt Disney Productions’ Ant- 
arctic film will soon be shown on 
the Disneyland and Mickey Mouse 
Club TV Shows and will be released 
as a full-length movie which can be 
seen at your local movie theatre.” 

Printing the above sentence seems 
a fair price to pay for the privilege 
of saying that the Cine-Kodak K-100 
Cameras of the Disney crews in 
Antarctica are functioning properly 
at —45F without the electric blan- 
kets which far costlier 16mm movie 
cameras require. 

Actually, nowadays, smart out- 
fits like the Disney organization 
find out from an environmental 
chamber test in advance just what 


they can or cannot expect from 
equipment being considered for 
strenuous duty. Then you hear from 
them only if the equipment failed 
to perform as in the test, in which 
case you hear plenty. 

We could attribute the low-tem- 
perature performance of this cam- 
era to the extra care lavished by 
aging craftsmen on each K-/00 that 
leaves their devoted hands. A more 
credible explanation is afforded by 
the nylon gears, nylon pulldown 
cam, and the ball-bearing pulldown 
mechanism. The pre-stressed spring 
motor is also of some pertinence to 
the matter. 

The K-/00 is now made in a tur- 
ret model like this: 


Those smaller tubes opposite 
each of the three Kodak Cine-Ektar 
Lenses contain their respective view- 
finder telescope objectives. No Dis- 
ney tie-in, unfortunately, because 
this model came out months after the 
Mickey Mouse emissaries shoved 
off. 

Performance of the K-100 in the cold 
should be just as exploitable at high alti- 
tudes as at high latitudes. Data record- 
ing, for example? A Kodak dealer is 
nearby a 


Truly blood = . = - 

John D. MacPhail likes p, p’-Benzyl- 
idenebis(N, N-dimethylaniline) (East- 
man 3620) better than the classic 
benzidine for the identification of 
bloodstains because he finds it more 
specific. Doing business as Forensic 
Science Service (144 Third Street, 
Fall River, Mass.), Mr. MacPhail 


knows how to keep legal evidence 
intact. He moistens a filter paper 
with 0.1N saline and merely presses 
it against an edge of an old stain 
suspected as blood. Then he touches 
the paper (not the stain) with one 
glass rod dipped in a | :240 solution 
of Eastman 3620 in 40°% acetic acid. 
A second time he touches it with 
another glass rod dipped in an 11:30 
solution of sodium perborate in 
40°, acetic acid. If the paper turns 
blue-green after the second touch, 
Mr. MacPhail knows the spot is 
truly blood. Such colored oxidants 
as potassium permanganate turn 
the reagent blue-green before con- 
tact with sodium perborate. Perhaps 
something in the bloodstain re- 
leases from the sodium perborate 
the oxygen to oxidize our com- 
pound to its far better known form, 
malachite green, a common dyestuff 
named for its color resemblance to 
the brilliant copper mineral mala- 
chite. 

The first supply of our /euco- 
malachite green that Mr. MacPhail 
laid in worked fine down to the last 
grain; presto, twenty years of hu- 
man violence had gone by and it 
was time to reorder. (The price is 
$2.20 for 5 g.) The second lot we 
supplied worried Mr. MacPhail. It 
was green enough in the stock solu- 
tion to invite sarcastic questions 
from lawyers. Our man who signed 
the papers to manufacture the first 
batch is still on the job, however. 
He suggested that Mr. MacPhail 
add a little sodium bisulfite to re- 
dress the redox balance /eucowards. 
Now Mr. MacPhail reports he is 
all set again. 

Yes, and if you want the balance the 
other way we can supply Malachite 
Green Oxalate (Eastman 1264). Among 
3500-odd organics, the chance of finding 
what you want is encouraging. All from 
Distillation Products Industries, pRo« h- 
ester 3, N. Y. (Division of Eastman 
Kodak Company) 


Price quoted is subject 
change without notice 


This is one of a series of reports on the many products 


and services with which the Eastman Kodak Company and 
its divisions are... serving laboratories everywhere 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 


Cracking Life's Code 


Find evidence that each of the millions of cells of a 
living organism knows its destiny. Dissociated skin cells can 
reorganize to start a feather. 


> THE CODE for the organization of life By continuing to s the way cells from 
from a microscopic egg to a human being disrupted organs can reintegrate themselves, 
will soon be broken, it appears from a__ scientists may learn the “cues” the cells get 
report by Dr. Paul A. Weiss of the Rocke- for assembling themselves into living tissue 
feller Institute for Medical Research, New and for functioning in special ways. How- 
York, at the meeting of the National Acad- ever, “the information is in code and our 
of Sciences in Washington. purpose must remain to decode it,” Dr. 
t research findings continue to Weiss noted. 
promise, he said, “the prospects “There is,” he said, “continuity and con 
idvance in the cryptography of _ sistency in nature, after all, if only we strive 
ious code of higher organization — hard to find it.” 
tems seems very good indeed.” Dr. Weiss spoke at a symposium on bio 
yment of its creation or very molecular organization and life processes. 
soon after, each of the millions of cells that This is a field of research dealing with 
make up a living organism seems to know macromolecules, or large molecules, and 
its destiny. It knows whether it will become their aggregation into living, functioning 
part of an eye or a leg or a chicken feather. _ units. 
It knows, also, how to find and group itself Better understanding of the mechanism 
in proper rangement with other like cells _ of heredity and of viruses and their activi 
to make up the living fabric of eyes, legs, ties is coming from such studies. 
feathers, sk ind so on. Macromolecules h been studied in so 
Dr. Weiss and associates have taken carti- lution by Dr. Paul Doty of Harvard Uni 
lage cells from young chick embryos and, versity, who reported his findings. 
by treating them with the enzyme, trypsin, Dr. Cecil E. Hall of Massachusetts In- 
dissociated them so they no longer made up stitute of Technology, Cambridge, showed 
1 tiny mass of cartilage tissue. They did this 
with cells from a limb bud and with cells 
from the sclera, or white coat, of the eye. 
The cells from limb-bud and from eye- 
coat cartilage all looked alike when dis 
sociated. There was nothing to distinguish 
one from the other. 
When, however, they were put at random 
into tissue culture and reared under identi- 
cal conditions, the cells from limbs com 
bined to form the massive bodies charac 
teristic of limb cartilage. Those from the 
sclera joined in the shape of a flat plate and 
grew as such. 
“They thus had retained,” Dr. Weiss said, 
upon their isolation not only a general 
cartilaginous quality, but quite specific cues 
is to how to arrange themselves and their 
products geometrically when reassembled 
in numoers 
The formatic of a feather, Dr. Weiss 
pointed out, “requires a complicated and 
strictly coordinated pattern of movements 
ind growth of the tributary cells.” 
Nevertheless, cells from a chick embryo 
dissociated or separated from their native 
site and from each other days before feather 
germs had appeared got together and made 


what they look like when seen with the 
electron microscope, and Dr. Francis O. 
Schmitt of the same institution described 
patterns of their interaction in relation to 
cell function. Dr. Schmitt has been studying 
macromolecular systems in relation to genes 
and chromosomes. 

Macromolecules in relation to viruses were 
discussed by Dr. Robley C. Williams of the 
University of California at Berkeley. 

Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Boredom of Middle-Aged 
Married Seen as New 


> MIDDLE-AGED BOREDOM between 
married couples is a product of recent years, 
Dr. Lemo Rockwood of Cornell University 
declared at a Family Life Conference in 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

It could not have been much of a prob 
lem when most people did not live beyond 
40 years of age, he pointed out 

He suggested building up a “mutual in 
terest bank” as preventive of the condition. 
The couple, while young, should store in 
this bank the hobbies, travel and enter 
prises they had no time for when life cen 
tered on children and the family. 

“There is a fine but vital distinction,” 
he said, “between being adjusted to mar 
riage and having a marriage which adjusts 
to the changing patterns of life.” 

Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 


feathers. . ; = ll RIGHT WHALE NEAR ATLANTIC COAST—Close-up view of a right 
“Our experiment,” Dr. Weiss said, “im-  qwAgle near Menemsha, Mass. Most of the head and part of the body is 


plies that a random assortment of skin cells 
that never had been part of a feather can, dion 
as 4 up, set up conditions—a ‘held’— : 
which then will cause members of the group 
to move and grow in concert and in accord- 
ance wit 1 typical pattern of organo- 


genesis 


above water. The blow holes on top of the head are closing for the next 
Barnacles and other parasites are clinging to the head. The whale’s 
closed mouth is reminiscent of medieval helmets. The right whale, the 
only species entitled to the name of whale, is quite rare. Sounds made by 
this 35-foot specimen were recorded by scientists at Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution and added to their collection of sounds heard in the ocean. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 
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Ancient Man's Teeth 


> PREHISTORIC MAN cleaned his teeth. 

Evidence of this habitual use of cleaning 
agents on the teeth of ancient skulls was 
reported to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science by Dr. E. K. Trat- 
man, archaeologist and dental surgeon. 

Such evidence, although rarely reported, 
is probably quite common in the remains of 
teeth of ancient man, Dr. Tratman indicates. 
It would be easily missed if the scientists 
studying the teeth were not familiar with 
the type of damage caused by various clean- 
ing methods. 

Toothpicks, when used habitually, leave 
their own unmistakable marks on teeth. 
It is even possible, Dr. Tratman said, to de- 
duce whether the individual who used the 
toothpick was righthanded or lefthanded in 
life. 

Prehistoric man had cavities in his teeth 
just as does his modern descendant, but 
any one prehistoric man had fewer cavities. 
Even the pattern of their location was differ- 
prehistoric man, the cavities oc- 
exclusively between the teeth 


ent. In 
curred almost 


OPTICS 


Standard Co 


> A DEFINITE YARDSTICK for measur- 
ing colors has been provided for the first 
Walter R. J. Brown of Eastman 
Research Laboratories, Rochester, 


time by 
Kodak’s 
N. Y. 

As a result, American women should be 
able to match more readily for 
dresses, wallpaper and furniture. Mr. Brown 
was awarded the Adolph Lomb Medal 
the Optical Society of America for his 
studies leading to an exact term 
shades of color. 

Men are just as good as women in pick- 
ing out the right shade to match a particu 
lar color sample, Mr. Brown’s tests showed. 
Twenty-two basic colors were used and a 
total of 17,000 matches were made. 

From these tests, scientists now know 
how much tolerance, or “give,” can be per- 
mitted in selecting shades of color. 

Mr. Brown’s study has revolutionary im 
plications for color film and television man- 
ufacturers, since it can help prevent harsh 
contrasts and shows the limits of hue, satu- 
ration and brightness that can be used. 

Textile and home appliance manufac- 
turers now have a nation-wide standard so 
that finishes for different parts of the same 
product can be applied in different sections 
of the country and be identical when the 
parts are assembled. 

Automatic computing machines can be 
used to help check the shades of color and 
to aid in making exact decisions about 
color quality. 

Some idea of the complexity of the prob- 


colors 


way to 


starting at the gum line or below, and they 
did not bother him until middle or later 
life. 

In Britain today, most cavities occur on 
the biting surface of the tooth or between 
the teeth above the gum line, and each in- 
dividual has a large number of cavities. 

Pyorrhea, the dental disease that causes 
the gums to recede and the teeth to loosen, 
was rife among prehistoric Englishmen, Dr. 
Tratman reported. It is probable, he rea- 
sons, that some of the single teeth found at 
prehistoric sites were lost by the ancient 
owner because of pyorrhea. 

Prehistoric man had little need for the 
braces modern dentists have learned to use 
to straighten teeth. When his teeth did 
grow crooked, there was some simple cause 
such as a supernumerary tooth. 

Altogether, there is a great deal that 
prehistoric man’s teeth can tell us about his 
life, diet, habits and diseases. The teeth’s 
form and fissure patterns can even reveal 
from what racial group he came. 

Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 


lor Gauge 


lem Mr. Brown tackled is indicated by the 
fact there are more than 20,000,000 different 
colors that may be seen with normal vision. 
His results are expected to be made the 
basis of an international agreement on a 
method for specifying color differences and 


tolerances. 
Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 


PHYSICS 
Miniature Galaxies 
Made in Laboratory 


> MINIATURE GALAXIES are being 
made in a laboratory by firing chunks of 
ionized matter at each other at speeds up 
to 140 miles per second in a strong magnetic 
field. 

Pictures of self-luminous patterns thus 
formed were shown at the American Physi- 
cal Society meeting in Washington by Drs. 
Winston H. Bostick of the University of 
California, Livermore, and David Finkel- 
stein of Stevens Institute of Technology and 
New York University. 

Under certain conditions, spiral patterns 
resembling galaxies can be obtained. Thus 
the scientists may be duplicating on a small 
scale one process in the formation of spiral 
galaxies, the interaction and condensation 
of ionized matter. 

A small magnetic gun no larger than a 
shirt button is used to propel the ionized 
matter, known as plasma, which consists of 
both positive ions and electrons, tiny nega- 


When fired from the gun in 
plasma appears 
termed a 


tive particles. 
a strong magnetic held, the 
to form a plasma-magnetic entity 
plasmon. 

at each other 


Two plasmons shot across 


a magnetic held “will either repel or attract, 
depending on whether they pass on the 
right (American style) or the left (English 
style),” the scientists attraction 
and repulsion ar¢ magnetic 

field is reversed 
The plasmons behay 
tary particles on a large 
valuable laboratory tool for 

astrophysical processes 
Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 


said. T he 


reversed if the 


like elemen- 
and are a 
studying basic 


ve rather 


scale, 
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PHYSICS 
Anti-Matter Galaxies 
May Exist Somewhere 


> UNIVERSES of anti-matter, long fixtures 
in science fiction plots, were suggested to 
the American Physical Society meeting in 
Washington. 
existence of galaxies of negative 
matter was proposed by Dr. Clyde Wiegand 
of the University of California, Berkeley, 
one of the scientists who participated in dis- 
covery of the anti-proton last October. 
Although Dr. Wiegand emphasized his 
idea of anti-worlds is purely speculative, he 
said the anti-proton’s discovery suggested 
the possibility, which appeals to physicists 
because nature tends to be symmetrical. 
Where there is one atomic particle, for 
instance, there is often another of identical 
properties. The anti- 
proton’s twin, except it has 


Possib] 


mass but opposite 
proton is the 
opposite electrical charge. 

The uni may consist of equal parts 
of matter as we know it and anti-matter, 
Dr. Wiegand speculated. If so, however, it 
probably way or 
another. 

A collision between galaxies of matter and 
anti-matter probably would be difficult to 
distinguish trom collisions of two ordinary 
galaxies, which astronomers have recently 
discovered and are now studying. 

Energy in enormous quantities would be 
released in the annihilations resulting from 
matter and anti-matter galaxies clashing. If 
explosion would be spectacular. 

Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 


cannot be verified one 


nearby, the 


PHYSICS 
Better Combination of 
X-ray and Microscope 


>. AN X-RAY-MICROSCOPE combination 
of. simpler design and less expensive than 
those presently in use has been designed 
at- the National Bureau of Standards. 

An X-ray microscope, Drs. R. A. Schrack, 
R. C. Placious and L. Marton explained, 
provides an enlarged photographic image of 
small objects, 
research. Its 
of the specimen under investigation are al- 
ways in focus and that living specimens 
can be examined without harm. 

The simplified device uses, for the first 
time, the principle of field emission of elec- 
trons, or negative particles, in an electron 
optical system, the American Physical So- 
ciety meeting in Washington was told. 

Source of the electrons is less than a fifty- 

un inch in radius. The elec- 
ised to a very minute spot on 
a gold target, where they produce X-rays. 
The specimen is placed between the X-ray 
source and photographic film so that it will 


thousandth of 
trons are tox 


cast an enlarged shadow. 

The expected resolving power of the 
field emission X-ray microscope is about a 
million lines per inch. 

Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 


useful in medical and physical , 
advantages are that all areas ° 
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REFUELING—T his is the giant fuel boom of a flying tanker about to “fill 

‘er up” for a jet bomber. Inside the line leading to the boom is an instrument 

developed by General Electric scientists. It can gauge enough fuel in one 
minute to send an automobile around the world. 


MATHEMATICS 


Build Intelligent ‘Brain’ 


> MAN can build an electronic “brain” 
more intelligent than himself. 

The know-how for making a computing 
machine solve problems beyond man’s pres- 
ent mental capacity is available now. In- 
tellectual power can be amplified as physi- 
cal power is, the British scientist Dr. W. 
Ross Ashby contends. 

Although the electronic computer might 
not be able to play chess, its ability to am- 
plify intelligence could solve some of the 
world’s social and economic problems. 

“Success in solving these problems is a 
matter of some urgency,” Dr. Ashby states. 
“We have built a civilization beyond our 
understanding and we are finding that it 
is getting out of hand.” 

Looking for exceptional persons with 
high 1.Q.’s is no solution, since those rat- 
ing over 150 are quite rare. Man’s intellec- 
tual powers are thus as bounded as those of 
his muscles. 

By building machines, however, man has 
learned to amplify this muscle power 
10,000 times. If the present-day brain 
worker had as powerful an intelligence am- 
plifier, he would be able to bring to his 
problems an I.Q. of a million. 

To develop intellectual power in this way, 
man must build devices that, given a little 
information, will supply a lot. 

Generating new ideas is no difficulty, Dr. 
Ashby says, since a kaleidoscope gives a 


“profusion” of them. Discriminating or se 
lecting among them is what makes genius 
remarkable. 

Getting an answer to a problem is essen 
tially a matter of selection, Dr. Ashby says, 
and selection can be amplified. By dividing 
the selection process into two stages, a com 
puting machine with a selection amplifier 
can be made more discriminating than the 
man who built it. 

Dr. Ashby does not estimate exactly how 
long such a machine would take to pro 
vide answers. The upper limit, he 
lates, is “forbiddingly high,” but the lower 
limit is “reassuringly low.” 

His suggestions for building an intelli 
gence-amplifier are made in “Automata 
Studies,” edited by Drs. Claude E. Shannon 
and John McCarthy and published by the 
Princeton University Press. (See page 284.) 


calcu 


In the same volume, Atomic Energy Com- 
missioner Dr. John von Neumann of the 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 
N. J., shows how it is possible to construct 
large and complex automatic computers 
that will operate reliably even though the 
component parts are unreliable. 

Also described in the book are universal 
computers, which present machines would 
be if given, for example, a means of ask- 
ing for more punched cards and for re- 
turn of cards it has already punched. 

Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 
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Nobelists Study Hydrogen 


Energy levels of the simplest atom, hydrogen, are 
being probed with radio waves in continuing studies by the 
two most recent Nobel Prize winners in physics. 


> THE TWO Nobel Prize 
winners in physics, Drs. W. E. Lamb of 
Stanford University, California, and Dr. P. 
Kusch of Columbia University, New York, 
reported their most recent attempts to learn 
ibout the hydrogen atom’s structure at the 
American Physical Society meeting in Wash 
ington. 

Previous studies of the 
brought their joint Nobel award in 1955. 
Both find their recent me 
do not agree exactly with theory, but they 
expect differences will be explained by fur 
ther tests. 

Both using radio waves to learn about 
the ene the hydrogen atom, 
which - uasts of an electron (very light 
negatively charged particle) whirling around 
a proton (positively charged particle about 
1,850 times heavier than the electron) 

Dr. Lamb explained his work 
When hydrogen atoms in a gas at low pres 


most recent 


same subject 


now surements 


levels of 


follows: 
sure are bombarded with high-energy elec 
energy, putting them in 
excited state.” They 
state by giving off light, 
some of which is visible, some of which is 
iolet 

There are se\ 


trons, they pick up 
what physicists call an 
return to a lower 
ultr 11 
eral different excited states 
from the electron 


of hydrogen resulting 


barrage. Hydrogen atoms hing each of 


PHYSICS 


these states remain there for a definite time 
and give off a particular wavelength of 
light when they fall back to the original 
state. The number of hydrogen atoms in 
each state determines the 
the light so emitted. 


br ightness ot 


By applying radio waves to the excited 
hydrogen atoms, the brightness of the visi 
ble or ultraviolet light given off can be 
changed. From the frequency of the radio 
waves causing the changes, the energy dif 
ferences of the 'evels can be determined. 

Preliminary measurements, Dr. Lamb 
said, are in “rough agreement” with theory. 

The energy levels of excited hydrogen 
atoms are also being investigated by Dr 
Kusch, studying 


who is relatively long 
lived, or metastable, states. Of the 


Various 
metastable states that hydrogen atoms at 
tain, I 
others. 

Dr. Kusch is investigating the energy dif 


some levels last much longer than 


ference between two minutely spaced sub 
levels of metastable hydrogen, both of the 
ordinary variety and of 
weight, hydrogen. He 

energy with which these two 
hydrogen interact with the 
produced at the nucleus by the 
electron. 


heavy, or double 
is determining the 
kinds of 
field 


l 


circling 


magnetic 
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Fission Understood Soon 


> ESSENTIAL FI 
of uranium 
ot energy, 


A TURES of tl 


] ] 


itoms to release 


splitting 
irge amounts 
mystery atomic 


now i despit 


bombs and piles, will be understood within 
year 

Knowing the basic mechanism of fission 
is ol [ 
energy field, Dr. D. J. Hughes of 
haven National Laboratory, Upton 
told the American Physical Societ 


in W ishington 


itomic 

Brook 

a 
meeting 


prime importance” to th 


Release of previousl) 


< information 
the Geneva Atoms-for-Peac« 


Conference 
lvanced” 


and 


summer, he said, “greatly 
understanding of the fission process, 
should lead to solving the pr | 
soon. 


Brook 


ut. the 


sasic Question 


1 


haven and other 


world is whether, 

uranium atom splits, its bre 
plicated or 
srookhaven 


a simple process 
indicate fis 
that 


said experiment 


sioning is a simple mechanism, but 


explaining the “several hundred distinct 
products” produced from the 


then difficult 


splitting 1s 


1939, Dr. 
thought the 


Since discovery of fission in 
Hughes said, scientists have 
process was one in which the energy that a 
uranium vith a 
neutron appears as heat, that is, very com 
plicated motions of the 


If this is so, 


nucleus gains when hit 


nuclear particles. 
then fission would take much 


less time, measured in tiny fractions of a 


second, than indicate 

Now 
ferred to uranium 
shape of the nucleus rather than adding heat 
to it 


Evidence for this is that only neutrons of 


present experiments 


scientists believe the energy trans 


by a neutron changes the 


particular energies are effective in causing 
fission. 

A blending of the complicated and simple 
picture is the one Dr. Hughes expects will 
account for all observed phenomena relating 


to fission. 
Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 





®RADIO 


Saturday, May 12 2:05-2:15 p.m. EDT 

“Adventures in Science” with Watson Davis, 
Director of Science Service, over the CBS Radio 
Network. Check your local CBS station. 

Stanley Ruttenberg, assistant program officer 
of the U. S. National Committee for the Interna- 
tional Geophysical year, will discuss “Discoveries 
in Our Atmosphere.” 


1956, 





VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Dwarf Cattle 
Increasing Fast 


> THE NUMBER of dwarf cattk 


born is incre 


being 
ising th soon one 
beef calf out of about every seven may be 
a dwarf, according to th erican Veteri 


nary Medical Assi 


Dwarfism is 


clation Chicago. 
eliminate it, 
breeding cattle carrying the dwarf genes 
{ ly effective, 
doing this has been 


\ , 
inherited 


must be identified 

economical method 
developed, but an ray technique now 
Chief difh 


a stand 


being studied : 
culty with the technig s lack of 
ard means of iterpreting X-ray 
Everett J. Warwick, d of the U. S. De 
partment of rriculture’s tle research 
section, predicts continue to 
be a probler @ remainder of the 


century. 
Letter, May 5, 1956 
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EMBRYOLOGY 
Warns on Pinpointing 
Special Cancer Cause 


> A WARNIN( 


start of cance! 


pointing the 
chemical or 
a virus or y : ied by Dr 
Johannes Holtfr 
Rochester, N. Y 
tional Acad 
Just as tl 
soil when 


ersity 


portant for h so the time 
and the condi f tl rst ganism are 
important fo pI t of cancer from 
a cancer-cau 

Cancer-~ cancerous 
growth of applied, for 
example, to t tadpole stage of an am 
phibian suc! cting during 
early embryo: tages before the tadpole 
stage, how thes chemicals in 
duced the 


such as tho 


structures 
into ears, 
Ki¢ reported. 
His studi indertaken to help an 
nbryology. 
il stimulus 


glands and | 


swer some “cr 
To what an 

determine a specific reaction from a living 
to the kind 


some part 


organism? Is 

of stimulus or 

of the living « 
The situation i » complex, Dr. 

freter believe 

knowledge 

tell about ti star Oo n 
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ATTACKING CANCER—Prof. Mitchel Weissbluth handles the controls of 
anew “cancer gun” at Stanford Medical School, San Francisco, Patricia Steed 
is visible in the patient's chair through a three-inch window of lead glass. 
At right is the gun, a six-million-volt linear electron accelerator, which pro- 
vides high energy X-rays for treating deep-seated tumors. The accelerator 
and its housing were built with funds from the American Cancer Society, 


the { 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


§. Public Health Service and the James Irvine Foundation. 


Birth Shock Absorbers 
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This activity of 
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reversed as other en; 


until 


series of six additios 
stored 
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energy 
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The stored sugar 
is rapidly used up 
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he energy demands 
When the adjust 
: tage ace 
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after birth and pro 


e absence of fo 


nt has 


turns to normal luction of fats 


It is at this point, 

an aging pr 
the duration 
tem of chemical sh 


1 


liver Starts 


tinue for 
iS pro 
duced has enabled adjust to 
his new surrounding 

rch, 
described being 
that exp l humans 
Vi \ Drs. D. D 


M. 


Alc ough rats we! rese: 
Dr. Villee 
identical to 
Associated with Dr 
Hagerman, R. Kim 
ind F. M. Wellington 
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VIROLOGY 


Attack Virus Before 
it Forms New Particles 


> TO 
other 


STOP INFLI 


disease \ 


ENZA 
virus | 
chemically before th 
Frank | Horsfall Jr. of 
stitute for Medical R 
has discovered 

The 
duction of 


cellular pre 

Viruses starts 
considerably before new I particl 
produc 
Horsfall 


they 


ls st | ul re 
it this stage, D1 

tory 
reproductio gz ! I 


to the 


chemi 


emerge. ( 


tion when given 
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found in labor exper t ut 


do not stop this 


point, he reported 
of Sciences meeting in W 

The rate it 
varies considerably. N 


whicl 


virus do not appear 
growing in the laborato 
ind News 


hun ins can @g 


B viruses 
disease that 
particles in less than thr 
Virus particles move 
the cell to the surrounding ff 
one hour The cell wall 
barrier to nev 
formed 
Wher 
attache 
drop to 
sandwic! 
called it, 
each two red blood cells 
Non-infectious virus | 
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ery numbers ¢ 
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AGRICULTURE 


Hot Water Bath Makes 
Cotton Seeds Sprout 


> HOT WATER BATHS 
gricultural problem in ¢ f 
High-vielding Pima 5S 
‘ ered ! 


quence, gel 


vith 


regular. 
Studies in t 
Los Ange les 
Walhood, l 
gronomust, 
minute immer 
Fahre 
seeds of this 
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particularly 
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Southwest, 
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1 at considerab 


overseede 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Brief Glimpse of Object 
Affects Perception 

> THE LENGTH of time in 


which you can look at an object affects your 


exposure 


perception of its shape and brightness, scien 

at the University of Wisconsin report 

in Sctence (April 20) 
When you look 


tists 


circular object, you 
ircle even when the 
ge on your 


T his 


tend to see it as a ci 
disk is turned so that the im 
retina is really more like an ellips 
is true if you look 


1 
noweve 


as long 
in which 
0.01 


it the object for 
is a second. If, *r, the time 
you can see the object is cut down to 


second, what you see is more like ellip 
tical image on your retina. 
Your perception 


the same way 


affecte d 
this, sub 


of size is not 
To determin 
cts were shown a disk at distances 
to 192 feet, the disk being idjusted in 
size to cast the same-sized image on the 
retina. About the 
tained in continuous illumination and in a 
flash of only 0.0005 second duration. 


from 


Same resuits were oD 


Perception of brightness was found to be 
nt with the physical char 


1 in very 


more in agreen 
acteristics of the object when viewex 
I flashes of light than in 
illumination 

Scientists reporting the experiment are 
Drs. H. Leibowitz, P. Chinetti and J. Sidow- 
of psychology 
Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Engineering Schools 
Now Nearly Filled 


>» ENGINEERING 
capacity nd 


COLLEGES are now 
near may soon be turning 
iway potential engineering students. 

A few ilready found themselves 
unable to admit qualified students 

Many report they are 


facilities that make 


have 
using temporary 
teaching and the campus 
reminiscent of the late 1940’s when veterans 
World War II swelled the 


SC hools. 


from 1ation’s 


Engineering schools may soon have to 
engineers — vacancies filled, in 
contrast to the engineering companies who 
daily This 
was hinted in a report by the Engineering 
Manpower Commission of the 
Joint Council. 


i Ive rtise: 


idvertise: engineers wanted. 


Engineers’ 


At present, the report shows, total college 

head of the pe uk “G.I. 
Engineering enrollment is 
very close to the highest levels reached in 
the late 1940's. 

Engineering educators say that, although 
they were able to handle the situation after 
the Second World War, “they cannot do it 
again with equal success.” 

They point to three stumbling blocks 
making the two situations different: 

1. The two groups of students have very 
that tend to make 
the current group a larger problem. 


enrollment is far a 


Bulge” years. 


different characteristics 
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2. The so-called “G. I. Bulge” had a fore- 
seeable and predictable end, whereas the 
present increase is only the beginning. 

3. Teachers of engineering are hard to 
come by because they are drawn from the 
same pool of engineering personnel for 
which competition is the highest in years. 

One dean of a large eastern engineering 
college summarized the present problems by 
stating, “we would have to expand in all 
directions—facilities and manpower—if we 
were going to take in any more students 
and at the bottom of all this is 
Costs are going up very rapidly just be 
cause the cost of living in general is going 
up. Engineers are getting more expensive; 
engineering equipment is getting more ex- 
pensive; buildings are getting more expen- 
sive. Unless we have very large appropria 
tions for expansion I fear we will not be 
ible to take in any larger freshman classes.” 

Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 


money. 


MEDICINE 
Advise Magnesium 
Salts for D.T.’s 


> MAGNESIUM SULFATE, better known 
as Epsom salt, may help overcome delirium 
tremens in chronic alcoholics, the American 
Medical Association said on the basis of a 
report by Dr. Edmund B. Flink of Minnea 
polis to the association’s council on foods 
and nutrition. 

The normal adult human body contains 
less than an ounce of magnesium, but a 
deficiency can produce muscle twitching, 
excessive nervousness, tremor, delirium, and 
even convulsions, Dr. Flink reports. 

Chronic alcoholism appears to be an im 
portant cause of magnesium deficiency symp 
toms in humans. 

The deficiency can be corrected with re 
covery from delirium tremens in some pa 
tients by giving magnesium sulfate 

Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 


ASTRONOMY 
Martian Surface Between 
That of Moon and Earth 


>» THE SURFACE of Mars has a rough- 
ness between that of the moon and earth, 
two scientists told the National Academy of 
Sciences meeting in Washington. 

Martian temperatures range from 77 de 
grees Fahrenheit at local noon to 94 degrees 
below zero Fahrenheit at night, Drs. John 
Strong and William M. Sinton of Johns 
Hopkins University reported 

They studied the infrared light given off 
by the two planets nearest earth, Mars and 
Venus. Both dark and sunlit parts of Venus, 
they found, had temperatures about 40 de- 
grees below zero Fahrenheit. 

No evidence for water vapor on Venus 
was uncovered in their survey. The Johns 
Hopkins scientists also scanned the moon 
with their equipment in order to eliminate 
effects due to the earth’s atmosphere. 

Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
Criticizes Branding of 
Parents as Rejecting 


> MOTHERS AND FATHERS of 
capped children too often 
“rejecting parents” by 
not fully 
plications, Ja J. Gallagher of the 
sity of Illinois’ 
Exceptional Childr 
report to the N 
tion, Washingtor 
All parents, M llagher 
entitled to be le d 


handi 
branded as 


who do 


' 
ounseiors 
understa! the term and its im 
Univer 

Research on 
1, charged in a 

tion Associa 
believes, are 
satished with 

offspring’s per 
without 


one 
or more aspc 
sonality, beha leverment 


having these elings labeled as 
4 


ting 

Mr. Gallagher 
jection too 
t know its 


something psychologically r 
Some professional 

says, use tl t pal ly 

freely, eithet se they do n 

real meaning feel uncom 

fortable with s rents and want an 

excuse for volding contact with them. 
Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 


ENTOMOLOGY 
Insect-Made Insecticide 
Turned Against Pest 


> MAN may on using an 


the same 


insect 
manufactured it 
insect that mal 
This turn in 
sults from studi 
made by a 


insects re 
repellent 
to ward off 
its Own insect en¢ s as 2-hexenal 
This same cl ound gives tea 
much of its 
odor of whale oil, J citi 
lavender oil 
Studies made 
search and 
Mass., show th 
floridana, dispens 
a built-in spray gun. ’ s als 
the insecticide is 


ntributes to the 
onella and 


aster Re 

Natick, 
Eurycotis 
ent from 
that 
ugh to kill 


t, when in a 


1] 


show 


the same roacl 

closed area. 
“Tt is 
state in Scien 
was using this pound long before man 
recognized a 
} 


scientists 
it Eurycotts 


inter 


repellents.” 
Tests are being c derivatives 
of 2-hexenal to detern worth as in 
secticides. The studies were made by Louis 
M. Roth, Walter D nd William 
large, 


H. Stahl. Eurycotis floridana is a 
Georgia, 


wingless cock: inha 
Florida and Mississippi. It can spray its 
yellow-colored insecticide or shoot it out in 
drops that travel several inches 


Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 
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BIOPHYSICS 
Virus Can Enter Cell 
In Tenth of a Second 
> A VIRUS 


as little ; 
is long a 


in inject itself into a cell in 
ne-tenth of a second or can take 
s ten seconds. This is among find- 
ings by Yale University scientists who are 
using physics to probe the nature of life. 
The virus they studied is a bacteriophage, 
which preys on bacteria instead of animals 
and humans 
This virus, scientists generally have 
igreed, attaches to its host at the tip of its 
tail and | its outer coat outside while 
nters the cell and multiplies 


' 


the inner p 
there. 

The injection of 
which is t 
the ba 


the genetic material, 

important reproducing part of 
iophage, or virus, may not be 
anything xtraordinary,” the Yale scien 
tists reported to the American Physical So- 
ciety meeting in Washington. 

They see it as a “restricted Brownian 
hread of material in a viscous 
ian motion is the quick danc 
f minute particles suspended in 

is been familiar to scientists 
over ntury 
The virus uncoils after it enters the bac- 
the scientists found from experi- 
ments in which the virus and bacterium 

ded with deuterons just after 
ntered the bacterium. 
cientists reporting these stud- 
were Drs. Ernest Pollard. Aadne Ore 
und Jane Setlow. Dr. Ore is on leave from 
the Uni rsitv of Oslo 
Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 
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Atom Smasher to Speed 
Electrons to Light's Speed 


> AN ATOM SMASHER to speed up elec- 
trons to the highest energy ever produced 
in a laboratory, six billion electron volts, 
very close t the v elocity of light, will be 
built jointly by Harvard University and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

It will called the Cambridge Elec- 
tron Ac If an electron moving at 
the speed of particles leaving this machine 
started around the world at the same time 
is a of light, it would be only five 
inches behind the beam in returning to the 
starting point. 

The accelerator will be largely financed 

Atomic Energy Commission, as will 
the aton sher to be built jointly by 
Princeton University and the University of 
Pennsylvani t Princeton, which will speed 
up protons to energies of three billion elec 


rator. 


beam 


tron volts. 
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Protons, or hearts of 
celerated in it will 
tensities than present 
smashed into targets, t 
tons will produce ma 
mesons. 

Mesons are particles ‘ved to act as the 
glue that binds atomic nuclei. Their masses 
are between electrons and protons. 

The particles are instable and live 
only for fractions of ond. They occur 
in nature in cosmic 1 but have only re- 
cently been produced sufficient quantity 
for study in man-n accelerators, the 
cosmotron at Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratory and the bevatron at the University 
of California’s Radiation Laboratory. 

The Harvard-MIT electron accelerator is 
expected to cost the AEC $6,500,000, and 
the Princeton-Pennsylvania machine, $5, 
800,000. 

Both machines will 
search in high-energy) 
field fundamental to 
structure and forces. 

Dr. M. Stanley Livingston, physics pro 
fessor at Massachuse Institute of Tech 
nology, will be director of the Cambridge 
Electron Accelerator. 

Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 
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PHYSIOLOGY 
Cover Head in Arctic 
To Prevent Heat Loss 


> IF THE HEAD is not insulated at least 
as well as the body, a man will get colder 
faster, the Federation of American Societies 
for Experimental Biology meeting in Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., was told. 

In studies conducted for the Defence Re- 
search Board of Canada by Canadian physi- 
ologists, G. Froese and Dr. Alan C. Burton 
of the University of Western Ontario, it was 
found that more than half the body heat 
can be lost in cold weather when the head 
is hatless. The tests showed that the lower 
the outside temperature, the greater was the 
need for a hat. 

A man at rest produces heat equal to that 
given off by a 100-watt bulb, the Canadians 
pointed out. When the thermometer reads 
ten degrees Fahrenheit above zero, about 
one-half this heat comes off the top of a hat- 
less head. 

Beards do not help much, either. 

Last spring, using the same device as for 
testing hatless heads, the two Canadian scien 
tists experimented with ten men from the 
“Hairy Apes’ Club” of London, Canada. 

They found a beard could appreciably 
lower heat loss, but the effect is often can- 
celed out by an increase in the blood flow 
to the face because the skin under the beard 
has been kept warmer. 

“The total effect was so small,” they 
stated, “that the decision whether or not 
explorers and military personnel in the 
Arctic should grow beards will have to be 
decided by other considerations than just 
the value of a beard as thermal insulation.” 

Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 


MEDICINE 


See Anti-Cancer Role 
For Pupation Hormone 


> A POSSIBILITY of forging an anti-can 
cer weapon from the fruit fly’s “growing 
up” hormone appears in studies by Dr. C. 
H. Haddox Jr. of Louisiana State Univer 
sity Medical School, New Orleans 

Cancer is generally considered a 
tion in which cells fail to grow up and be 
come specialized. 

The hormone is called pupation hormone 
by scientists. It is produced in ring glands 
near the mouth of the fruit fly and changes 
larvae into the adult stage. 

Flies with no growing-up 
velop large abdominal pigmented masses re 
sembling the black cancers called melanoma 
in man. Flies with ample production of 
the hormone do not develop these tumors, 
Dr. Haddox found. Flies given the hor 
mone during their change to adults built 
hard restraining capsules around the tumors 
Tumors stopped by the 
rapidly when removed from the 
and placed in tissue culture lacking it. 

Dr. Haddox is now trying to get enough 
of the growing-up hormone to test it on 
mice with cancer. It can be extracted from 
flies and moths, but it takes several pounds 
of the insects to yield enough hormone fo: 
a few experiments. 

The findings were announced by the 
American Cancer Society, which supported 
the work. Collaborating with Dr. Haddox 
was Dr. Walter Burdette, now at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 
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MEDICINE 
Male to Female Heart 
Attack Ratio Changed 


> WOMEN have lost their advantage over 
men with regard to heart attacks, it appears 
from studies by Drs. Kyu Taik Lee and 
Wilbur A. Thomas of Barnes General Hos 
pital, St. Louis. 

Heretofore doctors have reported that 
myocardial infarction from coronary throm 
bosis, the kind of heart attack President 
Eisenhower suffered, hits many more men 
than women. Ratios of three men to one 
woman or even seven to one have been re 
ported on the basis of diagnosis of the con 
dition. 

A study of autopsies at Barnes Hospital 
since 1910 shows, however, that from 1940 
to 1954 almost as many women as men had 
myocardial infarction. The ratio of male to 
female was 1.1 to one. From 1910 to 1939, 
however, twice as many men as women had 
myocardial infarctions, the autopsy records 
showed. 

If the ratio has changed since 1940 in the 
general population as it has in the Barnes 
Hospital autopsy series, it is “of profound 
significance,” the doctors state in Archives 
of Internal Medicine. (April). 

Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 
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Widows and Tarantulas 


There are poisonous spiders in the United States, but 
deaths from the bite of a black widow, scorpion or tarantula are 
few and far between. Black widows are the most widespread. 


BY BARBARA TUFTY 


See Front Cover 


> NEXT TIME you are bitten by a taran 
tula, do not be frightened. He most likely 
will not kill you. 

Although stout curved fangs can bite deep 
into your skin and inject a dose of venom 
the bite is not deadly. All species in the 
United States are harmless to man 
Tarantulas can even make nice pets, if you 
ippen to fancy that kind of pet, states 
Dr. Willis J. Gertsch, curator of the Ameri 
can Museum of Natural History’s depart 
nent of insects and spiders, and author of 

American Spiders.” 

Usually all brown in color, the 
powerful body is covered with long hairs 
that transmit a delicate sense of touch. 

Tarantulas are not belligerent, Dr. Gertsch 
points out. They attack only when fright 
ly goaded. They 
themselves to be picked up, gently handled 
nd petted, without biting. 

Native tarantulas live such hide-and-go- 
seek lives they often do not have the chance 
to bite a man. Only in the fall of the year, 
Dr. Gertsch explains, are they seen in any 
numbers, and those are males wandering 
in search of females 
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tarantula’s 


ened or severe will allow 


Venom Kills Insects 


thorn-like 


spiders easily 


Venom from the ings of these 
large hairy 
blooded victims such 
snakes. Warm 
most often suffer only local pain and irrita 

not killed, unless 
the victim is a mouse or bird small enough 


by the spider 


subdues cold 
s, lizards and 


nimals, however, 


is insect 
blooded 


tion from its bite, and are 


to be overcome 
Studies of the 

that 

takes place than 

Considerabl 


indigenous tarantula show 
when he does bite man, little more 
breaking of the skin. 
bite, 
however, an hour. 

4 typical southwestern U. S. tarantula 
woeut two inches long and a 
Some South 


four inches 


pain accompanies the 


but disappears in about 


has a be dy 


leg span of 
American relatives are 
long, with a leg span of 

Tarantulas of the U 
live unusually 


1 
incnes 
three or 


ibout six 


10 inches 

S. Southwest also 
The 
years, 
one mating 
female e often indis 
sexually ma 


spiders. 


long lives for 
females live as long as 20 r more 
but the males usually die ; 
Male and 
tinguishabl til they t 

guishable until they beco 


scason. 


ture, females at ten, males at nine 
In making a cradle for her young, this 


tarantula first spins a round sheet of silk. 
She deposits several hundred eggs on it 
and covers it with a second sheet of silk, 
sewing the edges together to a bag. 
She stands guard for six to seven weeks, 
as shown in the photograph on the cover 
of this week’s Science News Letter. 

The fear of death from black widow 
spiders is overrated, although these are the 
only spiders in North America considered 
dangerous to man, reports Dr. Gertsch, who 
associated with the New York 
museum for 23 years. He claims it is the 
only one in the United States that pays men 
spiders. 


form 


has been 


to study 

“In the history of this 
(black widow), the mortality of bites is the 
same as the mortality of rattlesnake bites in 
one year,” Dr. Gertsch says. Or put it this 
as likely a black 


from a bolt of lightning on 


whole spider 


way, you are to die trom 
widow bite as 
the 4th of July. 

The neuro-toxic black 


widow acts upon the nervous system, pro- 


f 


venom of the 
ducing violent pains and muscular 
centered in the abdomen but extending to 
all parts of the body. If you are bitten by 
this iet-black fingernail-sized spider, see a 


spasms 


doctor liately, Dr. Gertsch cautions. 
Calcium gluconate probably will be injected 
into the skin, and hours the 
symptoms usually disappear. 
Found in every state of the United States, 
in Canada South America, these shy, 
sedentary creatures with poor eyesight seek 
dark places, debris and 
their homes 
dry cell irs 
spider. 


after a few 


and 


rock piles to build 
found in 
house 


They sometimes are 


Ithough they are not a 


Naming of Black Widow 


The black 
belief that fer 
pairs really I live ogethe! 
cably. How l 
hungry, she s imes has her 
supper, “thoug! creature and 
hardly worth ¢ Ins inynhow 
the I 


also called the “hour lass,” or the 


low gets its name from the 

les, although 
very aml 
happens to be 
mate for 
spind 
The black 1ited States is 
“shoe 
s describing the bright 
of the jet 


butten spid 
red marking on tl abdomen 
black spider 

Three speci f the black widow are 
found in the Unit tates proper. The true 
jet-black wid sin from south 
ern Florid legged widow,” 
and a marked, 
usually grayish or light brown. 

Another member of the arachnid family, 
a family disting d from insects by their 


third species, less gaudily 


SCORPION MOTHER WITH YOUNG—The scorpion is probably the only 

arachnid to give birth to live young, who clamber onto their mother’s 

back immediately after birth and remain there until the first molting takes 
place, usually when they are about a week old. 





legs, and the lack of antennae 
scorpion, which is thought 
urachnid that gives birth to 


four pairs of 
or wings, is the 
to be tl nly 
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ive young 


This clan is 


irachnids, 
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at the small animals preying on the vine- 
garoon,. 

“The great 
Gertsch reports, “and 
the United States and ot 
have a venom so feel 
effects are insignificant 

“In most instances, bite is followed 
by local symptoms at the site of the punc- 
tures—burning, throbbing, and similar pain- 
ful sensations, numbness, stiffness, and 
sometimes a very slig swelling. These 
symptoms usually persist for only a matter 
of minutes, or a few hours at the 
then disappear entire which 
that the action is largely a local, mechanical 
one, and that the ven itself lacks harm- 
ful toxins. 

“The severity of this 
does not exceed the 
those individuals in 
to the venoms of arthr 
any important way.” 

Some spider poisons 
a toxin that causes a much more severe local 
and sometimes genera! reaction. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 


Man-Made Lakes Provide 
Extra Game Fish Supply 


> ROD AND REEL ENTHUSIASTS have 
access to an additional 1,000,000 pounds of 
game fish a year fr man-made lakes, 
the U. S. Department of Interior announced. 

Each of the 81 lakes created under the 
Federal Aid program is expected to yield 
at least 150 pounds of 
annually. 

The 7,908 lakes 
jointly by Federal and state governments at 
an average cost of $1,000 to $3,000 per acre 
of water. Twenty-seven have par 
ticipated in the lake-making program. 
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GEOPHYSICS 
Sun Controls Range of 
Cosmic Rays Detected 


> THE NUMBER and kind of cos 
detected smashing into the rtl 
phere are controlled by the sun 

Only th 
point in the Il-year solar cycle do sci 
find the range that would be discovered in 
space, Dr. John A. Simpson of th 
sity of Chicago said 

Variations in the sun’s radiation, he told 
the National Academy of Scien¢ cting, 
affect interplanetary space, which in turn 
controls the cosmic rays reaching earth 
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low pressure 
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PHYSICS 
Design for Building 
Powerful Atom Smasher 


> A DESIGN for building an atom smasher 
10 to 20 times more powerful than the 
world’s record holder scheduled to go into 
operation this year in Russia was reported 
to the American Physical Society meeting 
in Washington 

It could speed up atomic particles to ener 
gies of 100 billion electron volts, compared 
to the ten billion volts in the 
Russian scientists are now finishing. 

Dr. Lee C. Teng of Argonne National 
Lemont, Ill., said the “new prin 
magnetic field design” he 
devised would give a “continuous beam of 
charged particles at high 
energies with unprecedented high intensity.” 

He suggests three stages for the accelera 
tor. In the first, particles would be speeded 
about 95° 


atom smasher 


Laborator vy, 
ciple and new 


unprecedented 


to two billion electron volts, or 
of the speed of light. These particles would 
be continually transferred to 
celerator with a ring-shaped magnet where 
billion elec 


a sect ynd ac 


be spec ded up to 20 
or 99.9 


they would 

tron volts, 
Another transfer to a second, even lar 

ring magnet would give an energy” of 300 

tet he said. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Rubber-Tired Train 
Built for Arctic Use 


> A TRAIN that rolls on 
tires, can be navigated by the stars, 
carry 50 tons of supplies will be used to 
develop military above the Arctic 
Circle. 

The block-long vehicle, called a sno-train, 
is built to creep over deep snow on tires 
four feet wide and to travel in sub-zero 
temperatures. All 16 wheels are powered. 

The sno-train was developed by R. G. Le 
Tourneau, Inc., Longview, Texas. 
more like a huge-wheeled duplex truck 
with three trailers than a conventional rail 
road train. A glass “bubble” was built on 
top of the engine for stellar navigation. 
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The Exceptional Bittern 


AN OLD ADAGE says that “the 
tion proves the rule.” 

Recently that adage has been tested and 
proven true. In Dutchess County, New 
York, a little boy was chased by a strange 
bird that terrified him. His screams at 
tracted his mother and, little less 
than her son, she 
barn with a mop. 

Later she contacted the state police, and 
one of the officers dispatched the offending 
bird with a pistol shot. 

The story of this bird—the shy, seldom 
seen American bittern—‘“attacking” a human 
being was so out of the ordinary it was 
“big news.” A bittern attacking and possi- 
bly causing harm is so exceptional that it 
proves the rule of his inoffensive nature. 

What is true for the bittern is largely 
true for much or most of the animal life 
with which humans come into occasional 
contact. Any report of a person being bitten 
by a snake deer 
often gets front page treatment 

The réason, simply, is that animal attacks 
are so rare they excite curiosity. They are 
the exceptional cases that point out the gen- 
eral harmlessness of wild creatures to man. 

Just how often do of snake 
bite, for instance? In that land of coral 
snakes and fer-de-lances, Panama, Dr. H. C. 
Clark of the Gorgas Institute kept a tally 
of deaths by snake bite there over a period 
of years. 

His astounding conclusion was that more 
people die by being struck by lightning each 
year in Panama than succumb to snake bites. 

The famous animal photographer, Martin 
Johnson, was once asked if he did not often 
fear for his life during his expeditions into 
the jungles of Asia and Africa. He replied 
that he felt safer in the jungles than he felt 
in civilized lands. Shortly thereafter, Martin 
Johnson perished in the crash of a modern 
airliner. 


excep 


terrified 


chased the bird into a 


or chased by a wounded 


humans die 
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The panda, with the face cf a raccoon, 
feet like a cat and body similar to 
a bear, is one of the rarest of mammals. 
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atomic en 
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duced | 
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Mars? p. 280 


What is temperature range on 


What chemicals help babies 
shock of change to new 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 
survive the birth 
environment? p 


GENERAL SCIENCE—How enroliment at 


engineering schools? p. 280 


MATHEMATICS—How can man’s intellectual 


power be amplified? p. 277 


MEDICINE—How is ratio of male to female 
heart attack victims thought to have changed 
since 1940? p. 281 


PHYSICS—What are plasmons? p. 276 
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Physicist G. K. Farney checks the frequency of Bell’s new klystron, 
which is located at far right. Tube’s output is about 20 milliwatts 


Sixty billion vibrations per second 


\ great new giant of com electron beam is projected is successfully executed the devel 
munications—a waveguide sys only seven times as wide as a opment of the klystron. Dr 
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4 FLAVORED FISH LURE has 
rind or treated absorbent cottons 
into its eye. The lure does not wiggle or 
spin, but travels in a wide sweeping spiral. 
It 1s available in 1/2, 1/3 and 1/6 ounce 
sizes and in all popular colors. 

Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 


% PICTURE OWL 
home garden. The this case 1s 
a rectangle of rigid vinyl sheet plastic seven 
inches wide and 12% inches long which has 
an owl motif. It can be strung | from T-bars 
and will move in a breeze. 

Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 


scares off birds in the 


Scarecrow in 


DRAWER CABINET features a unique 
stacking principle that permits the home 
craftsman to add or subtract 
desired. The individual drawer is made of 
heavy gauge clear plastic and can be divided 
into three compartments. No tools or hard 
ware are needed for assembly 

Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 


" 
Grawers as 


FASTENING TOOL, shown in the 
photograph, is described as the first of its 
type to be made in the U.S. It is designed 
so @ worker can manually drive a fastener 
through one-quarter-inch steel. The tool's 


Science News Lerrer for May 5, 1956 
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For won of more information on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE SERVICE, 
D. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, 


leveling plate is detachable so fastenings can 
be placed in corners. It comes in % and 

g-inch sizes. 
Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 


i DISPOSABLE DUST MOP for the busy 
housewife is a chemically treated soft paper. 








INTERLINGUA —= the common language of science 


and technology is tried and proven as a practical medium of inter- 


national communication. 


Are these basic books on INTERLINGUA part of your library? If not, 
ORDER THEM TODAY through Science Service Book Department, 


1719 N Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


. $2.00 
3.50 


Interlingua a Prime Vista 
Interlingua Grammar, 2nd ed. 


Interlingua-English Dictionary 5.00 


Also: Interlingua Grammars in 
French, German and Italian, 


(each) 


STORM PUBLISHERS 
80 East 11th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 
remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


The two-piece wooden handle and metal 
head holds 60 sheets. When dusting is 
finished, the used sheet is torn off and 
thrown away. The paper also contains a 
deodorizer and a disinfectant. 

Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 


i PORTABLE WIRING SYSTEM has the 
ruggedness of permanent installations. De- 
signed for the home workshop, it is made 
of U/L Approved 8-foot heavy duty exten- 
sion cord with a two-way safety control 
switch and a twin block outlet with a 
mounting hole for attachment anywhere. 

Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 
% WATERPROOF SUPERCOAT made 
from a silicone base is designed for brick- 
work, stonework, asbestos and concrete. 
Undetectable except by a water test, the 
silicone coating permits a porous surface to 
“breathe.” This British product can be ap- 
plied either by brush or spray. 

Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 


ELECTRIC BURNER for the labora- 
tory heats up in one minute to a tempera- 
ture of 800 degrees Centigrade. The Ger- 
man-made heater operates by the reflex of 
infrared rays. The burner is set in the 
middle of a funnel-like socket, whose walls 
are made of highly polished mirrors. 

Science News Letter, May 5, 1956 
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With an analogue computer, engineers 
are discovering how new automobile de- 
signs will react to any given road condi- 
tion, from the roughest to the smoothest, 
before the actual parts are even manu- 
factured. 


Four countries, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand 
and Vietnam, have decided to merge their 
malaria-control program in an effort to rid 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula of its most ex- 
pensive and debilitating disease, malaria. 


Doron body armor, a new combat and 
police armor that is 70°% effective against 
shrapnel and can stop a bullet from a .45 
caliber pistol at close range, is now being 
produced in quantity. 


Even the most severely crippled arthritic 
can, with proper rehabilitation techniques, 
be returned to some degree of self-suffi- 
ciency and independence, to self-respect and 
economic security. 





